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, background information about the agencies and a mailed questionnaire 
to collect' information about Interagency int^acticn were used. The 
analysis of ii^terorganizaHonal relationships among agencies 
indicated, that high interaction is more likely among 'crga nizations 
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^decision making, varied 'program goals and services, ycung age 
(established within the last 10 years) , and a high measure of 
prestige. Siz6 of budget, number of paid personnel, expressed 
feelings of threat and' competition with other agencies, and general 
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relate &n a significant manner to agency interaction. 4NEC) 
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INTRODUCT ION 



Improvement of the quality of life in isolated rural areas of America > 

appefcrs likely to be related to the delivery of services and amenities in 

these regions; however, increased Federal', State ^nd local allocations 

as we|l as private dollars for the wiBe range of necessary and desirable 

services 3nd amenities are not keeping up with the rapidly spiraling costs of 

such human services either for particular Tneeds (usually prafessional ) or for 

the delivery mechanisms able to provide them (mobile units, satellite centers, 

added staff). The <|aestion, th6n, seems to be one of tiow to improve existing 

service delivery mechanisms in order to reach more consumers through established* 

agencies, organizations, and programs. "Doing better >i.th less" is the phrase 

repeated in the Clinton County New York United Way Office, "but how?" agency 

and program directors respond. The result appears to be a^eed for additional 

emphasis to be placed on interagency cooperation in service delivery. "Strengthen 

by consolidation" is one proposed solution whereby agencies can havb more 

' ' ■ » ■ 

impact .by cooperating on common goals or methods. 

Efforts toward interagency cooperative ventures in the delivery of serl^ices 

and amenities have been confounded by the creation of numerous specialized 

competencies 'in American society.and the placing of these competencies in 

particular" organizations and agencies serving American conwunities. The development 

Df specialized competencies has led to three forms of isolation and estrangement: 

^ -separation and isolation of agencies from each other, 

-separation and isolation of agencies from the conmunity, and 

. -estrangement of agencies ^fromlboth the people they serve and those they 
" might pqtentially serve. , ,; . 



• ^Edward 0. Moe, "Agency Coll abqrat ion in Planning and Service. Rufal 5oQiol.o»]y 
&3?,"'papeP presented at tfje National Conference 'on. Social Welfare Centennial , 
F&fiim, Atlantic City. NJ, Ma/ 1973. ./ : 



What has emerged with 1n each comnunity, then, is a complex 'array of 
individualized organizations, agencies, and programs with a built-in 
dllenma of major proportions. On the one hand, there Is a series of 
public and private services w1t-h vertical ties between the local ^d 
national level. On the other hand, at the conmunlty level, there is often 
difficulty in relating these services laterally to each other In such a>ay 
that an effective attack can bq made on significant problems. Despite the 
basic separation and estrangement between agenclef and the people, and 
desRite the existence of complex problems in cooperation and t:oordi nation, 
the building of the array of specialized organizations and agencies is 
•still a major achievement. , . 

. ■ ■■ ■ 

. Given, thus, the wide array of programs available to the public, the 

fragmentexl nature of their delivery, and the burgeoning costs of these 
services and amenities, attempts to improve delivery must focus on 
comprehensive planhittg, and on techniques for increased interagency ccSoperat 
The primary assumption of this research is that agencies and organizations 
seen as highly interactive among themselves will be perceived as being more 
willing to cooperate on interagency activities designed to meet needs of 
isolated citizens in rural communities. 



THE PROBLEM 



During 1974, Nev,< York State began concentrating some of the funds from * 
the Rural Development Act pf 1972, Title V allocations In CI into'n County' where 
delivery of services to Isolated rural citizens had been Identified by a local 
advisory group as a. serious problem. A great deal of data and Information was * 
gathered and analyzed by the Service Accessfblllty Project to determi/ie services 

and amenities available, and citizens', perceptions of needs, services, and • 

■' 4 ■ ' 

amenities not presently being met. Once obtainable services had been Indexed 

and remaining persistent needs Identified in rural areas outside the central 

ctty region of the county, the logical third step In the project appeared 

to be new .and/or improved delivery of the services/recognized as currently ^ 

being needed. 

• Assuming that one' way to meet th& heeds and ^o improve the delivery of 
services and amenities to isolated rural citizens is througn increased inter- 
agency colUbpration, an objective of this research has been to explore 
stimuli and detcsrrents to' such cooperative efforts, and* ' 

^ • • ♦ ■ ' 

-to identify in one rural county Interagency interactions which might 
lead to increased cooperative ventures; i * . 

-to recognize agencies and organizations which have a higher degree of 
interaction than others; 



'^Peter H. Gore, Jerome Sandau, and Eileen Stommes." "The Crossroads Survey, 
A Methodology for Assessing Differentiation^ by Locality of Services in CJinton 
County." Pittsburgh, NY: Institute for Man and Environment, Miner Center, . 
Chazy, NY, April 1975.. 

Peter H. Gore, Kusuma Embar and Eileen Stommes. "The Key IrifQiraant 
Survey, Access to Services in Clinton County." Plattsburgh, NY: In^t'ute 
for Mali and Environment, Miner Center^ Chazy, NY, January, 1977. 

Veter H. Gore, "General Service Accessibility Project Survey," Ithaca, 
NY: Department of Rural Sociology, torncll University, Suimier 1975. 
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. . -ta explore the irjternal and. admini strati ve^^charact^stics of the 
" Highly interactive groQps; and 

; • ' ■ ' y V 

-to speculate about ways to enh^j;i£e'^eneral coYaboratiye interactions 
airiong.aii groups-purporti'ng to provide, sejpv ices and amenitiei in rural- 
. xornTainitves. . . • . ' /. 

re'search de sign • • y ' / * 

YQrk» is/^^Y^elatively large rural upstate region' 

■ ■ ♦ . 

wpulation of 83',000,p^eop.1^. The county seat 

■ * ^ • 

located/^n the shores of Lake C.bamplaip 'is the only popula'tioji 

) people; its 1970 .population was 18,715. *■ The 

■ • i ■ ' ' ■ . '• . ■ . ' 

people liiVe in small villages generally under ^ 

isolated residence^. - The central city ;(Plattsbu^gh), 

howeviert is not centrally located ind some ctkjnty residents must dr/ve nearly 

W) mil^s to reach it (see Figure U)-. The Ccjuncil of .Community Services of ; 

Plattsburgh and Clinton^Qounty— a United Fund Agency— publishes a directory . 

of..5ervices and amenitjes in the county. The directory list? over one- hundred 




and twenty public, private, and private nonr- prof ft groups purpdrCtng to s^rve 
various needs of local ci tizens;' ^ mdjor^ity^of- these, grou are 'physically 
located in Plattsburgh. ■ , 

Previous' research studies of this nature have usually focused' on similar 

Icinds of organizations for investigation, e.g., development organizations 

■ -6 - ' " • . 

or organizations in* the manpower training systems. 



DaA/idl.. Rogers and^ Joseph J. Molnar, "Inlerorjganizational Relations 
Among DbveVopment Organizations: Empirical Assessment and Implications. for 
Intprorgaqizational Coordination." -.Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University, Center 
for Agricultural and Rural' Development, 1977. 

^Howard Aldrich. "An Organization— Environment Perspective op Cooperation 
^nd Conflict Between Organizations in the Manpower Irainiog System/ Ithaca*: 
NY: Hew York State Sot^ool of Industrial^and Labor Relations. Reprijit Series 
333, 1972. ' .. ' ' : . 
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tikewisi, earlier work has often involved multi-county or state-wide studies 
•of interorganizational relations.. This rese2Hrch project* however, has 
fjotuseid on a problem area— rural transportation— as a way of identifying and 
choosing agenclesrand organizations for the sample. Also in contrast to 
previous studies, all the groups in this study are located in or are serving 

* * the people of onfc county - Clinton. 

From the Clinton County Council of Community Services DirectoVy. 30 
organizations— 23 public groups. 4 private non-profit, 3 private— were chosen 
for the representative sample. All agencies/organizations included met thet 
following criteria: , * . 

^ . -they serve all of Clinton County (§bme represent a larger region,)- 
/-they provide a service or amenity for local citiz-ens^ 



-they shouia be interested in improved rural transportation systems 
either for getting services to rural people or for transporting 
ciients/constjmers; to an agency. 

As a resuH of this research group's discussion* about the problem 
of rural transportation in order to de'tiermine a sample of organizations 
for the" investigation, a Rural Development/Cooperative Extension'Task : 
Force emerged to plan, public meetings and explore the realities of a 
county-wide rurai transportation system. The task force sent^over 
fifty letters to local groups inviting them to an informational session 
about rural transportation. ; Twenty-one .people attended the first meeting 
representing fourteen (nearly half) of the same groups who -had been 
chosen for this, research sample. A follow-Up transportation 



' \ ^Clinton County. NY, is a large region with widely dispersed rural residents 
while services, ame^iiti'es. and- employment possibilities are primarily concentrated 
in the central cjty located in thd east central sedtion o^ the county. _ It has 
been estimated that over $47^,000 a m in consumer costs are spent for traveling . 
to and from work alone in Clinton County (Gore, 1977). 
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meeting included^ the same agency representatives plus fiv^moije, also part , 
of the re^ear^h sample. 'Consequently,. two-thirds of th^ agenpies In the 
sample attended^,' od a Volunteer basis, afleds't one of the public meetings - . 
about rur^l tr*fisport*at1on-r This attendance seemed ^o provide a validity . . 
check;, for which groups c^hould. In fact, be Interested in Improved' r^ural •. 

transportation in Clintoh* County, Nevf York. Even though the researchers ^ 

■ ^ ' ^ ■ ' . ;■■■>_.. 

selected the thirty different groups for ctN sample based on a brief 

... ■ ' . ■ ^ . • . • 

description of the agency's functions 4ndf concluded that rural transportation 

s>iould bp 1m|A)rtant. to Us service delivery, the Investigators ^ever'assped 

nhat all th^se agency personnel w5uld'necessd/,11y .agree ^hat a. satisfactory 

transportation system'm%ft*te vftal to their programs,, products and services. 

> ■ • • 

DATA COLLECTION * . ' 



In-order to investigate the research question of how agencies inter- 
relat^ on a proKlem ar;ea, two data collection device^ were constructed to 
tabulate neCifessary 1nformat,1on for the study: • , . ' 

-an interview schedule to assemble -background Information about the 
dgencii5S, and : ^ ^ 

♦ ' * ■ • ' . ' • 

-a mailed questionnaire to collect information about interagency Inter- 
action and collaboration. . • * ♦ / 

" " *' ■ ' '■' " 5 ■ 9 

A majority of the questions were based on thfe previous work of Aid rich, f§pe, 

and Finley.^^ Remaining quest ionv resulted f>1?m /O"'' years of agency l/ivolvemenl- 



.^w^Aldrich, o£, cit. ^ ■ , 

^Moe, op. cjt. 

^^James R. Finley, "A Study of Interorganlzational Relationships,' 
Unj^ubll shed Ph.D. dissertation, Corrtell University, June 1970. ' , 
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by the principle. tnvestigatorsjrtd from the- genei^al literature concerning 
theories and observations at)out interagency /cooperation, ^e instruments* 
y^ere pretested with similar agency personnel -in Jefferson County (a rural 
upstate New York a?ea.). Re^v.i.sions in clarity/and procedures were made on 
the instruments as" a result of interviews with nine respondents in j^ferson 



County. 



/ 
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The interview schedule (iovered the following topics: 



V 



-background information about Respondents, 
-goals of tli^organization, . ■ \ ' . 

-expected program outcomes, 
-administrative structure, ^ , 

-where clients" originate, . • ' V • 

-what happens to clients after they have been involved with the agency, 

-staffing, " . 

-budgets, ^ ' ^ 

i 

-programming, 

-internal operations, • , , * 

-external commitments of the- organization and staff ,^ 
-linkage of the group to outside agencies, 
-perception about decision making within the organization. 



I 



-opinions abottt. competition with others for\ funds, clients, and programs, 
and, . ' , ■ \: \ ' . .' 

-feel ings. about toveralf ifciterag^ncy cooperation in the, county. 

The rrtailed portion of the dat^ coll^ctipn contained twenty- two questions i^i 

r 'f ■■ . ^ ■ ■ " . ' . ■ ■ 

hierarchical, order and requested the, respondent to make judgments aboyt his/he^ . 
agency's. working rel a Uonship. with each of the oVntr 29 groups in the samplie* 
, This** detailed agency interattidh check list, judged to be too tedious to administer*^ 
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In p^rsop, was mailed one week ahead of the personal interview and collectrd 

in completed form at the time of the appointment, . ' , 

The agency Interaction questionnaire contained the following questions: 

-Are you familiar wjth or acquainted with any of the agencies/organizations 
' on. this li%t? . ^ 

-Hypothetical ly speaking, which of these would you be most likejy to work 
wi th 1 f yoii were ' . • , 

a) promoting a senior citizen housing p/oject? 

b) working on a rural transports tionj^roject? 

-How well acquainted are you with programs/activities of the following 
groups? • • 

-How well acquainted are you with the Director/staff of the following 
groups? ' ' ^ 

-Through what channels do you receive information about each of these 
. orgtintzations? 

a) radio/television - 

b) newspaper » ' ' 

c) phone contacts . . " 

d) personal ntectings/appointments ' •' 

e) social contacts ' 

. ■ ■ : ■ y 

-During the past 12 months 'has your organization engaged in a joint " 
activity with the following groups in any of the following ways - 

a) joint meetings 

b) shared specific information on programs/activjti«s 

c) joint activities/projects 

d) exchanged services with this group- 

e) transferred money/ resources or sponsored thts group ' 
f j shared jointly staff and/or staff training with- this group 

g) engaged in joint budgetary considerations 

h) Jointly owned or ren^ facilities with 

1) overlapping boards - are there any'^off leers or board members of 
your group who are officers or board members of the following 
groups , ^ 

-During the past year, hajs your organiziation sent referrals to any of 
the following groups?-^ 

-During the past year have- you received referrals from any of the 
following groups? :' ' ' . ' 

-Assuming that the mid-point"^ .this seal*, ri^presents ari average levej 
of cooperation existing between agencies, on a scale of 1 ^to 5, how 
wouYd you rate the overall level of cooperation between your organization 
, and the fo^llovying groups? . ' , 
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The research plan specified an Interview with each agency' director or 
the highest ranking administrator, in the organization artd an Interview with 
ope other staff member and/or board (neirtber for the group. , Of the thirty 
groups Included In the ^ami)le, only two , provided no »1nfonnation! The 
administrator for the private, non-profit ^hospital said he had no time for 
such studies and neither did his staff. ■ The Youth Bureau did not participate 

primarily because the chief administrator was out of town during the time 5 . 

i ■ ■ • ■ ■■ ■ ■ - ■ 

thp interviews wer6 being conducted and hone 'of his staff was willing to answer 

questions without first obtaining the director's permission.* 

Overall, complete interview data were received from .28 of the thirty 

agencies. There were 57 respondents In total with five of these not completing 

the mailed questionnaire. Since the information was collected in July and 

. v' ■ ■ < ■ ' . 

August 1977, it is not surprising that some data were missing duetto agency 

personnel vacation schedules. In some cases, supplementary information was 

gleaned from agency annual reports contributed by the interviewees. 



, Pescription of Respondents and Agencies «. 

- Interview Schedule - 

• ' / » 

Respondents - * . - * 

Of the 57 respondents in the sample, fifty three percent were males and 
forty-seven percent females. Well over a .third were directors In their 
organizations (39%) w^th fifty percent more serving as professional staff. 
The remainifig eleven percfent represented board members for their respective 
griiups. * 
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Age ncy Typ ology • . *^ 

Of the. thirty, agencies in the ^mple, 17 can be classified public, ^ 
ten private, non> profit and three pr1,vate. Figure two lists the organization ' 
names. • , • 

4 • ■ . 

Goals . ' ' f 

.%lhen asked What their primary. purpose or |^al was, many respondents ' ^ 

. •■ ' . f 

< found it difficult to give a specific response. The most frequent answer 
V- - * » 

(28;;) included educati'mi, planning arid referral. The second highest response 

{ZS%) included information, referral, advocacy and outreach'. One fifth of 
the interviewees mentioned be.nGTit5 of. some kind, to low income famil ies. -^The 
respondents from the private sector (12^0 'Seemed more sure of goals and ° 
usually limited their answers to product promotion and manufacturing. The 
respondents who saw ^lemsel ves strictly involved with health related s-ervices 
.formed nine percefit of the sample, and :a mere five percent 5ai(i, "infonnation 
dissemination and coordination." Figure thr^ee gives a graphic picture of how 
respondents classified their primary functions. ' 

In d soraewhat different way, the question of jioals was asked aqai^, 
"What specific outcomes does your organization expect^*Tr"omi,its effortsr' Only 
two percent responded with "agency cooperation." Figure foir shows -that the 
remaining answers include: • \*'» 

-referrals 4^' . . 

-intervention/advocacy 7% 
-a product of some kind 9%. 

r 

-combination of education, advocacy, independence, out of poverty 24% 
• ; -citizens' good use df.av^ailable services 26% , . ' 

-out of poverty,, independence for clients 28?'.. 

\ V '■ . ' ' ". . , ■ 



Association of Retarded Children Private, Non-profit 

Catholic Charities Private, -Non-profit. 

Champlain Valley Physician! Hospital Private, Non-profit, 

City of Plattsburgh Housing 'Authority Public 

Clinton Community College Public 

Clinton County Cooperative Extension . Public 

Clinton County Youth Bureau . Public 

Clinton, Essex, Franklin Library System Public 

Community Development Centers Private, Non-profit 

Council of Community Services Private, Non-profit 

County Health Department Public 

County Merftal Health Services . ' Public . . 

Department of Labor Public 

Department of Social Services , ^ Public 

Department of Transportation Public 

Downtown Merchants Association Private 

Farmers Home Adminis^tration . Public 

Joint'Council for Economic Opportunity ' Private, Non-profit 

.Lake George-Lake Champla.in Planning Board Public 

Mental Health Association ' Private, Jon-profit 

Office for the Aging ' Public 

Planned Parenthood Private, Non-profit 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base ^ Public 

Pyramid Mall Associa,t4 on . ' « ^ y 'Private- 

Retired 'senior Volunteer Proqram Public 

Salvation Army ' Pri.vate, Non-profit 

Senior Citi2ens Council - Private, Non-profit 

She<idan-Harris Corporation Private 

SociaT^curity Administration . Public 

state University of New York at Plattsburgh Public 



FIGURE TWO 
ORGANIZATIONS/AGENCIES IN THE SAMPLE. 
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SPECrW OUTCOMES ORGAN I IONS/AGENCIES EXPECT FROM EFFORTS/ PROGRAMS 
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Interac^ency collabora^tion' in the delivery of goods and services rafely was 
seen as either an organization goal or outcome for these groups. . , . 
Age and Service Area - ' . 

A majority^Qf th6 agencies (75%) have been in existence in the Clinton 
County area for eleven. yeafs or longer. Only six groups were five ye^s '< 
old or younger. A majority pf 'the agencies (70/,) serve only the geographical 
boundary of Clinton County and the City of Plattsburgfi, and the remaining 
thirty percent provide services -to the county plus a/l'Srger territory as well , 
e.g., multi-county districts. , • 
P ersonrfel . ' • 

Staffing included full time employees, part-tirte employees, and volunteers 
with some having a combination of the three. Forty percent of the groups - 
Operated* with five or fewer full time paid personnel and the remaining agencies 
rreported anywhere from eleven to over one hundred, paid employees. With a 
si2eable number of relatively small agenci,es operating, it did not seem 
surprising that twentyflpefecent reported no available chart depicting organizational 
s^V-ucture, Yet, only twelve people (21%). said their perforrpance was never formally 
Evaluated by a supervisor. Others described yearly, twice a y^r. or quarterly 
/jolk performance evaluation procecjures as bei^g in effeot in their respective 
agencies. Some sort .of personnel performance accountability seems to be taking 
place in most of these brgantzattons whether large or small. A large majority 

. .^''^72^iiy Tepor^^ ^^^^ ^' 

response is not unusyal given that Clinton County is a high unemplpyment area 
witha large pool of new college "graduates and facuUy and 

struggling for professionST staff, posi tion$, particularly at the "^^itry level in 
the human :^rvices. ' . i 

■V ^' -Si' , ■ - : 

ERIC I 



Budget .-^^ * • , 

Annual budgelk^^ the organizations varied widely. ^Over fifty percent 
of the, respondents In the sample reported budgets of. over $100,000 a year 
while a quarter of the group operated with $25yOOO or>less and six of these 
managed-on less than $10,000 annually. As migltt be expected, seventy percent 
'^answered that at 3east half (53% sdid all) their mo'ney came from public 
funds. , Twenty-three percent of the Interviewees noted receiving at least 
partial funding from the Unlt^ed Way. Private funds! made up all or some of 
the operating expenses for the agencies represented by only 15 percent of 
^e interviewees. 

Clientele ^ J\ 

Agency personnel for the most'part found it difficult to describe in 
do-tail their clientel-e.- Some groups were mandated to serve only low~*1ncome 
I families, and others only youth, retarded, or elderly. They were also not 
very specific about hbw clients found out about their services. For the 
most part they seem to think that other organizations referred clients 
to them or that clients referred themselves to most services., but were 
frequently nut sure. Similarly, agency personnel were not certain what 
happens to clients after they have received particular services. Half the 
-.^roup (those usually providing direct services such as Department of Labor, 
Employment Service) speculated that thejr clients needed no follow up or 
additional services; that they reached an Independent status. Over half. 
(65%) of'the groups said they provide actual services for at least fifty 
percent of* their cjients and only 18 percent responded that they ref^ularly 

refer fifty percent or more of their c1ientS't&*other agencies- In the community 

-• v — ' — ^ . . ., f. 

. for '.services., iV iappears that a gency personnel seldom talk with' each other 
about referrals or that referrals are not donfe in a systematic way. ' 



Decisions about policy and budget were seen as highly centralized for 
the most part, with a few people at the tdp making theifl. Staff said they 
were i rial uded more often, however, in daily pr,ogram. decisions especially 

' • . ♦ 

in such areas as hiring staff, adopting programs, ^and handling publtc 
»^iations. When 'as lied who specifically is responsible fpr new programs and' 
activities in the organizations, ?bout half said the executive director in 
consuUatioTi with the bpard'of dir6ctors. A fifth the sample reported 
that new programs were determined by local, sta-te, and federal mandates and 
that staff worked only to fulfill the given directives-. Seventy percent of 
the respondents reported reciprocal work flow patterns in their agencies while 

only twenty percent «aid the work assignments were from the top down in 

\ ' ' ' 

pyramid" style. : . 

Interagency Collabora tion 

- In Cerms'.oV^eetings outside the agency, two thirds of the respondents 
s.aid they regularly attended three Or more meetings a month with members of 
othey- organizations.* Yet, nearly seventy percent also said that- they spent • 
iess^ than a quarter of their time in coorc^i nation and planning with people 
from other organizations. Nearly all respondents reported that someone from 

« 

their group specifically represents their agency to other organizations in the 
— & 

conmunity. Almost half (47%) noted. that their agency was required by »t atut_c_ 

to establisW linkages (working connections), with certain other-organizations. 

And 64 percent said'fheir ^roup was bound by ^roirani^uiieUn^ establish 

•>. linkage^. * 

When asked ,i f they operate, ^ny programs/activities jointly, 53 percent 
said yes- in terms of sharing expenses for cooperative vent^jres, 62 percen.t 



In terms of sharing* resjjonsi bill ty for coftibir^ed efforts, and 70 perce^ In 
terms of sharing staff time. Almost half t)f the Interviewees (47^sa1d 
there were other organizations In the county providing- serv1ces/>nd programs 
similar to theirs, and that they had to compete 'w1tLj&pn«>o^hem for funds, 
clients and programs. . - . 

In sunwiary, even though all agencies In the sample presumably have - 
some Interest In the problem of rural transportation in Clinton County, NY ^ 
they obviously are not a. homogeneous group. The agencies vary widely In 
, terms of goals, clientele, age, number of employees,, size of budgets, and 

9 

Internd^tructure and decision making. This variety contributes both to 
the difficulty and reality of analyzing human service agency collaboration 
in a given area. Even so, three quarters of the respondents, reported that 
^^yeralT ^)ere was moderate to high cooperation among the organizations in 
this area. * ^ 

I' 

Agency Interaction 

. • * I • ' ' - . * 

-Mailed Questionnaire- / 

The Agency Interaction Questionnaire Involved all thirty of the groups 
In the sample making judgments about each other on 2?^ifferent questions. 
When asked who shou>fbe>involved in working pn a rural transportation project 
■ from this list of thirty, the agencies who were most frequently mentioned 
were^ for the most part, the same ones who had attended ^near^ 
meeting about the possibilities Vor implementing a rural transportation network 

As predicted, positiva responses for the i?cquaintance questions v^re 
highest for familfarity with each other^ knowledge about programs ^ind '^^ 
activities for individual agencies received the second highest set pf answers. 




with the third highest gfven to acquaintance with the director/ staff of 
the respective groups.. When "asked how the respondents acquired information' 
about each other|^local newspapers, received the highest frequency of yes , 

♦ 

answers'; phone contacts vere second; personal meetings and appointments 
. tKird; rddio/teleyiston fourth; and Social contacts fifth. Based on eafrlier 
research by Perrucci and^Pilisuk;^^ the authors h^ve assumed that^'social ^ 
contacts" would, provide more information^about each other's activities than 
actually appeared to be the case in thi^ study. 

In terms Of levels of joint activities, the s haring of informatio n about, 
programs and activities was most often done, with joint meetia^s Occurring 
second most frequently, and a<^ually being i^ivolved in joint activities and 
projects third. An even higher level of interaction question asked in what • 

ways joint activ'ities might have been • entered ijitp and the responses were 

'.■/ • ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

-the followirig with the greatest frequence of activity first: 

-exchange services with this group * ' 

-shj^red jointly staff and/or staff training 

-overlapping officers or board members 

-transferred money or resources; sponsoring this group 

-engaged in joint budgetary cons i"derat ions 

-jointly own or rent facilities^ 

t 

For the most 'part, the agencies said they sent. more re^ferrals to other 
groups 4n the sample than they received* hlie last question asked each 
person to rate the other 2^ groijps in the sample on an overall level of 
cooperation between themselves and the other agencies. The question said . 

that assuming the mid-point represented an average level of cooperation, 

• . . . ' - ' . . . ' . 

^ ^Robert Perrucci and Marc Pi lisuk, "leaders -and Ruling El ites: The Inter- 
orqan1zati6nal Bases of Qontnunity Power," A merica n Sociqjogica l Revie w, vol. 35, 
December 1970, p. .1040-^1057. • v 

• » ; • ■ : 25., . ■ • ■ ■ ' ' 



"Rite the overall' level *of ciDoperatiOn bBtiieen your organization and xt he other 

29 in the sample on a scale Qf 1 .to 5 with 5 high," ReSpanses ranged fron? a 

low of 1.6 to a hiqh of 3.8 Hi th'the median score being 3.0. An effort was- . 

then made to sefe if strong positive peer perceptions about interagency cooperi:^ . 

• * ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ' 

tion would -in fact help i den tif/ groups high on interaction-.^ » ^ . 



Analysis . . ' . • . ' , 

After the initial examination of the marginal-frequencies for each 

. \ ■ 

' * * « - . ' • ■ ^ •. " . 

st^tanent on this questionnaire, a furtligr degree of- sophistication in 
analysis was obtained by th^ construction of a Guttman scale composed of 
six of the items. The Guttman scale was constructed by dichot6mi zing, agency 
responses to the questions ac(?ording to the percentage of positive responses. ^ 
This Scale of Agency Interaction demonstrated' the unidim^nsionality of this 
particular data set; Figure 5 displays the items. The threshold statement 
with 87 percent agreement states generally agency personnel are familiar 
with or acquainted with each other. The .statement at the top of the Scale 
with the least amount of acceptance (17%) asked if agencies had exchanged 
services with each oE^jer. The Scale was acceptable in terms of scalability - 
.85 - and reproducibility -^''.97. . . 

The items -composing the Scale of Agency Interaction are consistent with 
ftoe's^^ pattern of levels of collaboration.^ He classified awareness, 
acquaintance, and unplanned kinds of interaction as low levels of collaboration 
planned participation, exchanges, and iRteractions as middle level; and joint 
planning, developraerA and sharing of resources as high level collaboration. 
Items one and two on ,the Scale of Agency Interactiori fall into Moe's low level 
of collaboration, while it^s titree, four, five and si^t can be classi fied ; 



^^Iloe, op. cit, *' . 



middle level. Moe^ suggested that 'counting, measuring, *and,.$ca|infg specific, 
activities, interaction, cooperation or collaborationi provide a basis for 
det^myning levels of cooperation among orgaflizatTons. 

' ims kale of 'Agency Interaction, in a beginning way, replicates the 
Interorganizational Relations .Scale prepared earlier by FinTcyw In 1969 
Finley /dentified 17 activities with which the Jevel of intensity of cooperation 
coul/ be measured, and wUh which he- cotvld. distinguish- loW; jnidcjle level, or 
high level cooperaktion. He'' found the items.to be ^e^labl^^ using Ggttman 
scaling techniques. Even though the Pinley scale conta,ia§ mor*. items, the 

complexity of the items in both scales displays increased interagency inter- 

^ . ■ • \ . ■ - ' 

action at the top of the scale. v ^ j ' ' 
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Scale 



6 . 



♦ 

. 4 
3 



1 



Item 



•■•V 



Have j'ou exchanged services with this ' 
group/ 

• "* ' ' . ■ ■ 

Have you engaged in joint activities/*. 

projects with this groups ^ 

Have you had joint meetings with this 
group? ' • 

Have ypu had personal meetings/appoint- • 
.mer;its with this, group? 

Have you learned about this group through 
. the newspaper? 

. ■ * * 

' Ar^ you familiar with or acquainted with 
' this group? • 



Qumnulative 
Percentages 
of sample 
included / 



17% 
27% 
43% 

,53% 
73% 
87% 



Coefficient of Scalability - .S5 
Coefficient of Reproducibility - .97 



J 



figure five 
guttmAn scale of agency interaction 
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table One shows how the thirty (iroups in the sample ranke^ ori tfie 



Scale of Agency Interaction. 



r-... 



^ Table ! 



' RANKS OF GROUPS ON THE AGENCY INTERACTION SCALE* 



Human Service Group? m) 
^Health Related Groups (4) 
Educational Groups (3) ; . 
Federal/State Groups, (6) 
Private Groups (3) 



*N = 30 



High on 
Scale^^ 



8 
1 

3 
1 



Medium on 

■ ■ ■ I ■ 

Scale 



5 
2 

1. 
1 



' Low on 
Scale 



1 
1 

,4 
2 



14, 



4 



4t is interesting to note that all groups appearing on the 11s|: of. hi gh, 
interacting agencies .fbr this Sea >e voluntarily attended the public meetings 
about a proposed cpuhty-wide rural transportation ;jroject. > 



As might be predicted from the names, agencies with coordinating ^functions, i.e. 

County Office for the Aging, Retired Senior Volunteer PPO^rairit Copwunity^ 

• . . " * * . . " ■ 

Development Centers, Catholic Charities, Council of -Community Services, Senior 

Citizens Council^ Cooperative Extension; ranlced among those in" tKe -tiigh .g,ro:up» 

vSimilar to the findings, from the Rogers study, 'innovative kinds ofr-group^ 

with broad .^service responsibi.litiesr weVe found to be more ioteractive. It 

seems too that agencies with 16^s autonomy in funding and programming exhibit 

higher levels of interaction th^n the more autonomous groups— private agencies 

and thos6 with product or manufacturing .orierita.iior»s. ' ' - ^ 

Tn an effort to find out, how the agencies ranking high on the Interjection* 

Scale differed from the other groups^sthe gamma statistic was used to determine 

■ ■ f ' ■ ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ f 

a measure of association between orders of ranks on the Agejicy Interaction . 

' 16 
Scal^ and orders of ranks on other selected variables. ^ The following • 

variables were significantly related to. those agencies with 4iigher interaction 
.scores on the Guttman Scale: 



-agency purpose being education, referral, planning, information 
disseminatit)n, advocacy, outreach as opposea to direct services, 
product promotion, manufacturing* 

-agency age often years or younger; older groups were less 
intetwctive** , * 

-agency require^ by statute to establish linkages with'*6ther groups 

Krtfgency has chatrt depicting organizational structure** 

-professionals attend 3 or more monthly meetings out^side the agency 
with people from Other organizations** 



■ ) . 



15 

Rogers, op. cit 



^^William Mendenhall. Lymajf Ott, and Richard Larson, Statistics: , A Tool 
for th e Social Sciences . North Scituate^Mass. : Duxbury Press, -1974; p. 362. 



-authOHty to make dally program decisions Inside the agency is 
.-W-ghly. de^entra-li/ed* ■ 

' -agency personnel rating other agency personnel in sample high on 
cooperation (pper perceptions)!* . , ' * . 

Other variables which showed no' significant association with high yanking 

•'/♦-. . ' -1 • ? ' * • 

\ ' ■ ■ N ■ ^ ' ^ 

OTi the Interaction Sca>e were: ' ' 

■4 -required only by program guidelines to establish linkages-witt) other 

'"groups ■ '■ ■ ' _^ ' ■ .■ • 

-n.umbe^r o? paid personnel , , " ^ ; . ^ 

-expressed feeling of competing with other groups for funds, clients; 
or programs ' 

-perceht of^time spent in (ioor.di nation .^d planning with- people .from: 
other o^v^ganizations 

-work flow chart exhibits reciprocal manner among members in agency , 
not one where work flows from top down in pyramid style 

-number of regular monthly meetings within the agejcy 

- -size of budget ^ 

. * '■ ■ ' ' . ■ „ . 

-provfide, funds for. ,sponsOr/other qroup(s) 

-opinion^about overall interorganizational cooperation in this area 

,lt has been interesting to observe that eighteen months after the first 
discussions about ^ rural transportation system began as a basis for this ' 
research, the voluntary task force is continuing to work diligently on 
solutions for tuch a transportation network. Proposals have been 
submitted to the New York State! Department of Transportation and funding 
appears forthcdmirtg. As a measure of validation for this study, six of 
the thirteen groups who scored high on the Guttman Scale of Agency Inter- 
action 'and who attended the early task force meetings are the same 



orgariizations who have followed through wiilh work on the development of the 
funding proposals in order to make. the transp.ortatibn systen) a reality in 
Clinton County Wew York. , 

DISCUSSION . • , ' ' ■ > 

The analysis of int^rorganizational relationships among agencies which 
should be interested irv the problem of rural transportation in Clinton 

■ . . . • . ♦• V 

County. NY, indicated that high interaction is more likely among organizations 

■ ■ ■ ♦ .■ •■■ •„■•■." 

exhibiting the follovMng characteristics: > . V 

. -Organizational charts are available; the agency is required by statu t(^ 
to establish linkages with other groupsi and standardized internab 
> . procedures seem to enhance collaboration with others (measurfrvOf 
formalization). 

'r . ■■ . ■ ■ 

-There appears to be multiple authority within the agency structurej 
highly decentralized internal program decision makinq within the 
. group- -(measure of low autonomy in terms of authority). 

-A vai^iety of services, and programs are offered by the agency; high 
, degree of program innovation as opposed to a smaller number of 

programs and services or single services (measure 4)f specific and ' 
varied program goals). 

-Agencies are relatively youhg, established within last ten years 
(measjLire of age). 

fj * * 

r - ' ' 

-Agency personnel's perceptions about other groups' overall interagency 
cooperation was recorded. GroOps who received high peer evaluations 
. on interagency ;cQoperation also received" high scores, on the actual 
Agency Interaction Scale (measure of prestige). 

Size of budget , number of paid personnel , expressed feelings of threat and 
competition with other agencies, and general overall* attitudes about inter- 
organ izational c 00 pet a t i on in the area did not relate in a significant manner 
to agency interaction. 

Like this study, Rogers* work also found that agency fprmalizati on. low 
autonomy in decision making, prestige, and clearly defin^ goals described 
highly interactive groups. Finley's research found budget to be an important 

variable too,1)Ut age not significant. Size of budget and number of paid 
■ ■ ' ' ■ •• • ■ - /■ 

personnel In this research did not relate In a significant way to agency' 



TABLE TWO 



tDMPARISON OP FINDINGS ON INTERAGENCY INTERACTION IN THREE ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 



Characteristics of Interactive /Agencies 



0 
+ 
+ 

.0 . 



+ 

, + 



1 



variety of services 

age (young) * 

has .arganlzatlonaT chart ^ 

decentralized Internal 
decision-making 

size of budget 

clearly defined goals - 

number of paid persohnel 

prestige (reputatiqn) 

0 = not reported 
- = not found to be significant 
+ = found, to be significant 
* = 'curvilinear 



IMPLICATIONS 

Interaction among Agencies in a community are not predetermined, but 

■\ .. ■ ■ ■ ^ 

eniergp out of their relationships with each Other. Varlbi^s' problems 1p the 
community can t)e addressed by organlzatlbhs relating to each other 1n more 
deliberate ways to. attain specific objectives. All too of tert when , agencies 



Fin ley 



Rogers 



Gore/Nelson 



+ 



do finally jointly tackle a big and Important problem because they know . ^ 

they cannot do it afone, they find, themselves unprepared or poorly prepared 

to Invest the effort and the time that the planning and action require. 

•Results of this Interagency collaboration study help to: 

■ ■. . ' ■., ■. , .■ ^ .^-.h .' 

J -Determine topics for community level, workshops to Investigate 
Interagency cooperative approaches for solving local problems;. 

-Provide clues helpful in ide/tlfying groups most likely to - * 

participate In 1nj:eragency projects; and . ' ■ 

-Suggest agency Internal structures which might encourage, more 
Interaction with other groups. ^ 
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